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Europe, and she obtained special guarantees for the safety of
her new frontier towards the Rhine, in addition to those pro-
vided by the drastic disarmament of Germany. A great act of
peace was accomplished at the congress of the western and
central European Powers that met at Locarno in 1925. It was
there agreed that Germany, hitherto excluded from the League
of Nations, should be admitted to its membership, and a treaty
was signed by which the representatives of the German Re-
public pledged themselves to make no attempt of any kind to
alter the new frontiers of France and Belgium defined by the
Treaty of Versailles, and to have recourse only to friendly
negotiation for any future revision of the eastern frontiers of
Germany. Further, as a guarantee for peace in the West, it was
solemnly agreed that if unhappily Germany should break this
engagement and attempt an aggressive war with France, or if
France should commit a similar aggression against Germany,
England would be bound to act as the ally of whichever of the
two States was the victim of aggression.

Though the general reduction of armaments provided for by
the Versailles Treaty appears, despite endless debate, unlikely
to give any practical result, there have been some agreements
on points of detail. There is a ban on 'chemical warfare' (a
ban of doubtful value), and in the naval sphere agreements
between some of the leading sea powers that seemed for a while
likely to prevent the further outlay of millions on gigantic
'Super-Dreadnoughts'.

Efforts had been made to clear the way for disarmament,
or more strictly speaking, the general reduction of armaments,
indirectly, by an international ban on war. A movement for
this object had obtained influential support in the United
States, when in the summer of 1927 M. Briand, who in his
latter years had been an earnest worker for peace, proposed
that a treaty solemnly renouncing war as an instrument of
policy in the relations between France and America would be
welcomed by both peoples. Mr. Kellogg, the U.S. Secretary of
State at Washington, not only welcomed the proposal, but
suggested that an effort might be made to secure the adhesion